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K  L  I  Z  A  B  K  T  H  . 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  Eiigiaiul,  and  one 
of  its  most  celebrated  sot  ereiijnis,  was  tip' 
daughter  of  Henry  Vlll,  by  bis  tjneeii,  Anne 
lioleyn.  Slie  was  born  in  153-i,  and  educat¬ 
ed  in  tbe  |)rinci|)les  of  the  Keforiuation,  and 
also  in  those  classical  studies  into  which  it 
had  then  becofiie  custoniary  to  initiate  fe¬ 
males  of  distinction  in  England.  In  her 
father’s  testament,  she  was  |ilaced  the  third 
in  the  order  of  succes.sion  ;  but  the  duke  of 
Nortbuniberland  induced  her  brother,  Ed¬ 
ward  V'l,  to  set  her  aside,  as  well  as  her  sister 
Mary,  to  make  room  I'or  Jane  Grey.  In  tin- 
reign  of  Mary,  she  was  |»laced  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  great  ditiiculty,  from  her  known 
attachment  to  Protestantism;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  her  great  [)rudence,  but  li)r  the  pol¬ 
itic  interference  of  her  brother-in-law,  Pbiliji 
of  Spain,  she  might  have  been  in  great  per¬ 
sonal  danger.  On  tbe  death  of  Mary,  in 
loot?, she  was  immediately  proclaimed  queen, 
and  received  in  the  metropolis  with  the  loud¬ 
est  ucclainations.  Slie  consiLuied  to  obliv  ion 
all  the  affronts  .she  had  received  during  the 
late  reign,  and  prudently  a.ssinned  the  gra¬ 
cious  demeanor  of  the  <‘oinmon  .•sovereign  of 
all  lier  subjecLs.  Phili|»  of  8, rain  soon  made 
her  proposals  of  marritige,  but  she  knew  the 
aversion  borne  him  by  the  inition  too  well 
to  think  of  acce|)ting  tliem.  She  proceeded 
with  considerable  |irndence  and  moderation 
to  the  ardtious  task  of  settling  religion,  which 
was,  in  a  great  degree,  effected  by  tbe  first  pai  - 
liament  she  summoned.  It  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  Elizabeth  began  that  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  w  bicli  |inidneed  some  ol 
the  most  singular  events  of  her  reign.  3lary, 
the  young  (pieeu  of  Scots,  wa.s  not  oidy  the 
nc.\t  heir  in  bUHxl  to  the  English  crown,  but 
W  its  regarded  by  the  Rom.inists,  wlio  deemed 
IClizabctli  illegitimate,  as  tbe  true  .‘■overcign 
of  England.  By  the  marriage  of  that  prin- 
ce.ss  with  the  dauphin,  and  her  relationship 
to  the  (jlnises,  Scotland  was  al.so  dr.iwn  into 
a  closer  tuiinn  with  France  than  ever.  Thus 
great  political  causes  of  r  nmity  jibouuded, 
in  addition  to  the  female  rivalry,  which  was 
the  most  conspicuous  foible  of  l^lizabetli. — 
The  first  step  she  to«)k  in  Scottish  affairs  was 
to  .s«!nd  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  aid  tin;  ))arty 
which  supported  tbe  reformation  ;  and  this 
interference,  in  l.AfiO,  effected  a  treaty,  by 
which  the  French  were  obliged  to  «piit  Scot¬ 
land.  On  tbe  rctnrn  of  iMary  from  France, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  attempts  were 
made  to  jirocun;  I'ilizabeth’s  recognition  of 
her  title  tis  presumptive  sncces.sor  to  the 
crown  of  England  ;  but,  altbough  unattend¬ 
ed  to,  and  very  distigrceabli'  to  the  latter,  the 
two  queens  lived  for  some  time  in  apparent 
amity.  In  the  mean  time,  Elizabeth  acquir¬ 
ed  great  re|)ntation  by  ln’r  vigorous  conduct 
and  political  sagacity,  and  bad  many  suitors 
among  the  princes  of  Europe,  whom,  con¬ 
sistent  with  her  early  re.sohition  to  live  single, 
she  constantly  refused.  Being  regarded  as 
the  head  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Europe, 
she  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  French 
Huguenots  in  that  capacity,  and  gave  them 
aids  in  men  and  money.  Her  government 
at  home  also  gradually  grew  more*  rigorous 
against  the  Catholics — one  of  the  niistdiiev- 
ous  consequences  of  the  incessiint  intrigue 
of  the  po|)ish  party,  both  at  home  and  ttbroad, 
to  overthrow  her  government.  She  did  all 
in  her  power  to  thwart  tli  j  attempts  to  unite 
Mary  in  a  second  marriage,  and,  hesifles  a 
weak  jealousy  of  the  personal  charms  of  the 
queen  of  Scotland,  she  discovered  another 
weakness  in  a  pro|M‘nsity  to  adopt  court  fii- 
vorites,  with  a  view' m  e.\terior  accomplish¬ 
ments  rather  than  to  merit,  as  in  the  well 
known  instance  of  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester. 
The  ])olitieal  dissensions  in  Scotland,  which 
gave  Mary  so  much  disquiet,  were  fomented 
by  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  but  it  was 
her  own  misconduct  that  threw  her  into  the 
bands  of  her  rival.  Tlie  manner  in  which 
Elizalieth  detained  the  unhappy  queen  in 
ca|)tivity,  the  secret  negociations  of  the  latter 
with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  rebellions  in 
the  north,  and  the  treasonable  engagements 
made  by  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and 


VVe.stmoreland  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in 
the  Low  Countries,  are  affairs  rather  of  his¬ 
tory  than  biography.  In  the  midst  of  these 
events,  the  Puritanical  jiarty  gave  much  un¬ 
easiness  to  the  (pieen,  who  was  warmly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  ceremotnals  of  religion,  and  to 
the  hierarchy  of  which  she  had  become  the, 
hea<l.  inheriting,  too,  all  the  maxims  of  royal 
authority  maintained  by  her  father,  the  spirit 
of  civil  liberty,  by  which  the  Puritans  became 
early  distinguished,  was  very  ofiensive  to  her. 
Elizabeth,  however,  understood  the  art  of 
making  practical  concessions,  while  she 
maintained  her  dignity  in  language ;  and  such 
was  the  general  prudence  and  frugality  of  her 
administration,  that  she  retained  the  affec¬ 
tions  even  of  those  whom  she  governed  w  ith 
a  rigorous  hand.  Almost  the  only  cause  of 
conqilaint,  in  regard  to  pecinnary  matters,  in 
this  reign,  arose  from  the  injurious  grant  of 
monopolies,  which  formed  a  frequent  sidiject 
of'  j)arliameutary  complaint,  and  were  often, 
in  eon.setpience,  revoked.  The  assistance 
given  by  Elizalieth  to  the  Prote.stants  of  the 
Low  Countries  induced  Spain,  in  \~y7%  to 
promote  a  conspiracy,  which  was  chiefly 
conducted  by  a  Florentine  merchant  and  the 
bishop  of  Ross,  the  Scottish  resident  in  En¬ 
gland.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  allowing  him¬ 
self  to  be  drawn  into  a  (lartieipation  of  this 
plot,  on  its  d'escovery,  was  tried  and  e.vecuted. 
'J'he  ma.ssticre  of  8t.  Bartholomew,  in  the 
same  year,  alarmed  all  I’rotesttuit  rulers,  and 
especially  Eliztibeth,  who  put  herself  and 
court  into  mourning  on  the  occasion,  and  re¬ 
ceived  in  silence  the  French  ambassador  sent 
to  apologize  for  that  e.xecrable  deed.  She, 
however,  maintained  cxteriad  amity  with  the 
French  court, and  even  suffered  negociations 
to  be  commenced  for  her  marriage  with  the 
duke  of  Alencon,  the  king’s  brotla'r,  which 
brought  that  prince  to  England.  An  expec¬ 
tation  that  the  union  would  take  place  now 
liecame  gener  il.  In  157.5,  .she  received  the 
offer  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  revolted  Dutch 
provinces;  but,  from  prudential  reasons,  she 
declined  to  accept  it;  and  it  was  not  until 
J.576  that  she  .signed  with  them  a  treaty  of 
alliance.  In  1585,  ElizalM-tb  ventured  opei  '>y 
to  defy  the  ho.stility  of  Sfiain,  by  entering 
into  a  treaty  with  the  revolted  provinces,  by 
which  she  liound  her.self  to  assist  them  with 
a  considerable  force,  the  command  of  which 
she  intrusted  to  Lcici'ster,  who  did  little  honor 
to  her,  choice.  She  also  sent  an  armament, 
under  Drake,  against  the  Spani.sh  settlements 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  made  a  league  of 
mutual  defence  with  James,  king  of  Scotland, 
w  hose  frieniLliip  she  courted,  while  she  de¬ 
tained  his  mother  in  prison.  In  1.586,  that 
conspiracy  took  place,  the  object  of  which 
was  her  assassination  by  Anthony  Babington. 
As  Elizabeth’s  principal  counsellois,  as  well 
as  the  nation  at  large,  were  of  opinion  that 
the  safety  of  tbe  state  demanded  tbe  life  of 
•Mary,  wliatever  may  be  thought  of  the  in¬ 
justice  of  her  tretitinent,  it  was  clearly  the 
result  of  strong  jiolitical  circumstance.^. — 
Ibizabeth,  however,  conscious  of  the  invid¬ 
ious  light  in  which  the  execution  of  a  queen 
and  rel.'ition  would  appear  to  Europe,  prac¬ 
tised  all  tbe  !irts  of  dis.'^imulation  to  remove 
:.'s  much  of  the  odium  from  herself  as  pos¬ 
sible.  8be  even  wished  .Mjiry  to  be  taken 
off  privately;  and  it  was  only  on  tbe  refusal 
of  8ir  Annas  I’aulet  and  8ir  Drue  Drury, 
her  kee|)ers,  to  be  concerned  in  so  odious  an 
afl'air,  that  the  curious  transaction  of  further¬ 
ing  tbe  warrant  by  Secretary  Davison  took 
place,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the 
execution  of  .Mary,  Feb.  8,  1587.  The  dis¬ 
sembled  grief  of  Eliz.ibeth,  when  informed 
of  this  catastro[)l)e,  deceived  nooiu-,  although 
the  imputed  mistake  of  Davison,  and  the  sji- 
crilice  of  him  to  her  a.ssumed  resentment, 
afforded  the  king  of  Scotland  a  ftretext  for 
re.suming  an  amicable  correspondence  with 
tbe  English  court.  The  year  1588  wa.s  ren¬ 
dered  memorable  by  the  defeat  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  armada,  on  which  meditated  invasion 
Elizabeth  displayed  all  the  confidence  and 
energy  of  her  character.  Soon  after  this 
event,  Elizabeth  became  the  .ally  of  Henry 
IV'^  of  France,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  title 
to  that  throne  ;  an<l,  for  some  years,  English 
auxiliaries  served  in  France,  and  naval  ex¬ 
peditious  were  undertaken,  in  which  none 
more  distinguished  themselves  than  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  earl  of  Essex,  who,  on  the  death  of 
Leicester,  succeeded  to  his  place  in  the 
queeti’s  fivor.  In  1601,  she  held  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  marquis  de  Rosni,  (aAerwards 
the  celebrated  Sully,)  who  came  over,  on  the 
part  of  Henry  IV,  to  concert,  in  concurrence 
with  England,  a  new  balance  of  European 
power,  to  control  the  preponderance  of  the 


house  of  Austria.  Eilizabeth  readily  gave  in 
to  the  project,  and  the  minister  (putted  Eng¬ 
land  in  admiration  of  the  solidity  and  en¬ 
largement  of  her  political  views.  Having 
stippre.ssed  an  insurrection  in  Ireland,  and 
obliged  all  the  Spanish  troops,  sent  to  aid  in 
it,  to  quit  the  island,  she  turned  her  thoughts 
towards  relieving  tlie  burdens  of  her  subjects, 
and  gained  much  additional  popularity  by 
suppressing  a  great  number  of  unpopular 
monopolies.  The  execution  of  the  earl  of 
E.ssex,  (see  Devereux,  Roberts,)  however,  gave 
a  fatal  blow  to  her  happiness ;  .and,  on  learn¬ 
ing  from  the  dying  countess  of  Nottingham, 
that  he  had  really  transmitted  the  ring,  which 
implied  his  request  of  j)ardon,  she  became 
furious  with  rage,  and,  when  her  auger  sub¬ 
sided,  fell  into  an  incurable  melancholy. — 
At  length  nature  began  to  sink,  and,  as  her 
end  manife.“!tly  a|)|>roacbed,  .she  was  urged 
by  her  council  to  declare  her  successor. — 
She  answered,  ‘  Who  but  lier  kinsman,  the 
king  of  Scots  ?’  and  soon  after,  sinking  into 
a  lethargy,  she  expinal,  without  linther 
struggle  or  convulsion,  on  March  2-1, 1602,  in 
the  70th  year  of  her  age,  and  4.5th  ol  her 
reign.  I''stimating  the  character  and  conduct 
of  Eliz:d)eth  from  the  events  of  her  reign, 
she  will  justly  rank  high  among  sovereign.^. 
Under  her  au.spices,  tbe  l*rotest:mt  religion, 
;is  opposed  to  j)opery,  was  firmly  established. 
Factions  were  restrained,  the  government 
strengthened,  the  va.st  power  of  Spain  nobly 
ojtposed,  oppressed  neighbors  supported,  a 
navy  created,  commerce  rendered  flourish¬ 
ing,  and  the  national  character  aggrandized. 
.She  (lid  not  merely  lend  a  name  to  a  con¬ 
spicuous  period  of  hi.story  ;  her  own  inii- 
dence,  judgment,  fortitude,  firmne.'is,  vigor, 
and  industry,  materially  contributed  to  the 
;)rospeiity  of  her  admini.stration.  She  was 
frugal  to  the  borders  of  avarice  ;  but,  being 
as  economical  of  the  |)(.*ople’s  money  ns  of 
her  own,  her  prudent  attention  to  nation.d 
ex|»endimre  contributed  materially  to  the 
public  good.  'I'lio  sev(,*rity  of  IBizabetb  to 
Catliolic  cmi.ssaries,  Jesuit.s,  and  oiliers. 
whetber  native  or  fijreign,  has  latterly  been 
deemed  scarcely  defensible,  nor,  on  a  relig- 
io'.is  ground,  is  it  so ;  but  it  is  never  to  l)e 
forgotten,  that  most  of  those  w  ho  suffered 
really  sought  the  overthrow  of  the  state, 
.■ind,  in  :iddition,  acted  under  the  directiem 
of  a  foreign  influence  of  tin;  most  bah'fni 
ib'scriplion.  The  treatment  of  tbe  queen  of 
.Scots  can  never  be  defend(Ml,  but  will  al¬ 
ways  remain  one  of  tbose  cases  wliicli  neitber 
policy,  nor  (>ven  personal  danger,  can  sufli- 
ciently  justify.  It  may  be  cpiestioned,  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  dissimulation  of  Elizaltcth  has 
not  injured  her  memory  in  respect  to  this 
transaction,  more  than  tbe  deml  itself,  wliicb 
was  certainly  deemed  necessary  botb  by  her 
ministers  and  a  vji>t  majority  of  the  people. 
Her  |irineip;il  defects  were  » iolence  and 
lianglitiness  of  temper,  imptitience  of  cmi- 
tradii'tion,  and  insatiable  fondncfS  for  tidmi- 
ration  and  flattery.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that,  capricious  ns  she  was  in  hei 
afl'ections,  iind  petty  in  her  femiiiint!  jealou¬ 
sies,  she  always  rnttile  even  her  favorites  feel 
that  she  was  their  sovereign,  when  they 
w('re  disposed  to  forget  it.  .Although  fond 
of  literjitiire,  and  siibsttmtially  learned,  she 
was  no  very  nmnificent  patroness,  and  made 
very  poor  returns  for  the  excess  of  incense 
so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  her.  She  wjis 
skilled  in  tbe  Greek,  and  spoke  the  Latin 
l.inginige  with  considerable  fluency.  She 
tninslated  from  the  former  into  Latin  a  dia- 
logtie  of  Xenophon,  two  orations  of  I.<oc- 
rates,  and  a  pl-'iy  of  Euripides,  and  idso 
wrote  a  commentary  on  Plato.  From  the 
Latin  she  translated  Boethius’s  ("onsolations 
of  Pliilo.so[)hv,  Sallust’s  Jiigurtliine  War, 
and  a  part  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry.  In 
the  Royal  tind  Noble  Authors  of  Lord  Or- 
ford,ma  v  also  be  found  a  catalogue  of  trans¬ 
lations  from  tbe  French,  prayers,  medita¬ 
tions,  speeches  in  parliament,  letters,  Ac. — 
[Enryclnpftdia  Americana. 


Vosr.'s  Astbosomt. — John  Vosc,  Esq.,  lately  llio 
Princip.al  of  Pembroke  (N.  II  )  Academy,  who  sev¬ 
eral  years  since  prepared  a  large  work  on  Astronomy, 
has  recently  given  to  the  public  a  more  elemcntnrv 
treatise  on  this  sublime  science.  The  explanation- 
■  ind  illustrations  arc  so  clear  and  familiar,  as  to  render 
the  book  a  proper  and  useful  one  for  Common  Schoeb. 
It  is  published  by  Carter,  Hcndee  &.  Co.,  at  so  low  a 
price  as  to  give  it  a  ready  iotroduction  and  a  general 
use  in  all  our  schools. 
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NATURAL  PHENOMENA. 

SATL'RK  A.SD  FORMATIOS  OF  aSOW. 

If  snow  is  c.Trefully  examined  with  an 
eye-glass  immediately  after  it  re.nchcs  tho 
ground,  it  will  be  found  to  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  regular  figure  of  transparent 
!ce,  in  the  form  of  a  star  of  si.x  points.  On 
each  of  these  points,  if  minutely  inspected, 
will  be  seen  other  collateral  |)oints,  having 
the  same  angles  of  tho.se  of  the  m.tin  star, 
.Next  to  this  figure  is  a  single  shoot  often 
seen,  resembling  a  small,  slender  cylinder. 
Beside.s  these  two  regular  figures,  w  hich  are 
the  principal  ones,  we  discover  various  bro¬ 
ken  points  iiiid  fragments,  occasioned,  jirob- 
ably,  by  the  wind  in  their  descent,  and  hy 
being  thawed  and  frozen  again  into  irreg- 
tdar  forms. 

‘  From  hence  the  true  notion  and  external 
nature  of  snow  seems  to  appear,  viz.:  that 
not  only  some  few  parts  of  snow,  hut  orig¬ 
inally  the  whole  body  of  it,  or  of  a  snowy 
cloud,  is  an  infinite  ma.ss  of  icicles  regularly 
figured;  that  is,Hcloudof  vapors  being  gath¬ 
ered  into  drops,  the  said  drops  forthwith 
descend  ;  on  which  de.scent,  meeting  with  a 
.soft  freezing  wind,  or  at  least  passing  through 
a  colder  region  of  air,  each  drop  is  immedi¬ 
ately  frozen  into  an  icicle,  shooting  ibself 
forth  into  several  points  on  each  hand  out¬ 
ward  its  centre;  hut  still  continuing  their 
descent,  and  meeting  with  some  Sjuinkliiig 
and  intermixed  gales  of  warmer  air,  or  in 
their  roiitiimal  motion  and  waftage  to  and 
fro,  touching  ii|.on  each  other,  some  are  a 
little  thawed,  hlimted,  frosted,  clrifiipered  ; 
others  hroken,  luit  the  most  clung  in  several 
jiarticlcs  together,  vvliich  we  call  flukes  of 
snow.’ 

Clouds  of  snow  are  said  to  differ  from 
clouds  of  rain  in  nothing  hut  in  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  their  being  in  a  state  of  crystalli¬ 
zation.  The  whiteness  of  snow  is  ovvingto 
the  small  particles  into  which  it  is  divided  ; 
for  ice,  it  is  well  known,  if  pounded  fine, 
w  ill  become  equally  white.  Its  lightness — 
for  ten  cubic  inches  of  snow  weigh  Itiit 
.iboiii  one  of  w  ater — is  owing,  notw  itbstaiid- 
ing  it  is  comftosed  of  solid  particles  of  ice, 
I')  tbe  excess  of  its  stir/ace  compared  with 
the  matter  contained  tinder  it. 

It  is  a  prevailing  opinion  that  snow  ferti¬ 
lizes  the  earth  more  tluin  rain,  in  conse- 
(pience  of  the  nitmiis  s.-ilts  which  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  ac(piire  hy  freezing;  hut  it  has 
lieen  ascert.iined  hy  experimen's,  that  the 
cliemiciti  ditfercnce  itetween  snow  and  rain 
Witter  is  very  small — the  former  being  less 
nitrons,  and  possessing  somewli.nt  less  pro¬ 
portion  of  eai  tli  titan  the  latter.  .Neither  of 
I  Item,  however,  it  is  believed,  contain  earth 
or  siilts  of  any  kind  of  sufficient  quiinlity  to 
be  sensibly  efficacious  in  promoting  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Tbat  snow  promotes  vegetiition,  by 
kp('ping  tbe  ('iirtli  warin,  there  can  be  no 
dotiltf.  Tbe  intci  niil  parts  of  the  earth  are 
heated  nnifoimly,  it  is  said,  to  the  forly- 
eigbtb  degree  of  Fabrenlieir.  The  cold  at¬ 
mosphere  of  tbe  w  inter  montlis,  were  the 
siirfice  of  the  earth  exposed  to  its  influence, 
would  reduce  the  lemperatnie  to  that  de¬ 
cree  of  cold  hy  which  the  roots  of  vege- 
tiihlcs  would  he  scrioiivly  injured,  if  not  de¬ 
stroyed.  ‘  Providence  has,  therefore,  in  the 
coldest  clim.'ites, provided  a  covet  ing  of  snow 
for  the  roots  of  v cgctaltle.s,  by  vvliieli  ifiey 
are  protected  from  the  influence  of  iitrnos- 
pberic  cold.  Tbe  snow  keeps  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  beat  of  tbe  earlli,  wliirli  surrounds  the 
roots  of  veget.iltles,  tind  defends  tlieiii  from 
the  cold  of  the  .itmosphere.’  T. 


Sriiooi.  LiBRAr.iF'  — 'Hie  most  erononiiral  aiMl 
il'.e  most  ciricicnt  m'»lc  of  furnisliiiig  anti  mauagiag 
l.ibrnrios  for  our  (  osi  mo.n  schools,  wiH  ondoubtodly 
lx-  bv  the  agrnry  ol  l.ycciims.  If  each  pupil  in  *11 
the  schools  in  »  town  should  contribute  one  cent  every 
Monday  morning,  to  be  appropriated  to  library  beeki, 
by  the  aid  of  their  town  Lyeeum,  amtJe  fundi  w»ul4 
he  furnished,  and  each  school  might,  by  eschenges, 
have  the  use  of  all  the  books  the  w  hole  should  produce. 

Fi-r  summer  schools,  this  etight  hr  managed  by  La- 
nirs’  l.ycciims,  better  than  by  any  other  moans.— 
There  is  probably  not  a  town  or  village  in  the  Union, 
where,  if  a  few  ladies  should  uiuleriake  it,  they  might 
not  furnish  every  sehool  with  a  most  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  of  books  the  ensuing  sca-on. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  measure,  more  im¬ 
portant  or  more  feasible  for  extending  the  utelul»w 
or  raising  the  character  of  our  iO.fXiH  sebf  ols. 
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FAMILY  LYCEUM. 


The  Idea  of  God. 

The  human  mind  necessarily  seeks  after 
unitjf  in  all  its  conceptions.  Whatever 
event  takes  place  under  onr  notice,  we 
immediately  wish  to  refer  it  to  some  known 
law,  acrordiug  to  which  other  events  have 
taken  place,  so  that  we  may  regard  tiieniall 
as  cxein|)lihcations  of  that  one  law.  A 
stone,  at  lilterty, falls  to  tlic  ground.  Another, 
at  rest  oii  the  nrixMtiid,  re<piires  force  to  raise 
it.  We  account  for  hotli,  hy  saying  that  ttie 
•■arth  attracts  the  stone.  Other  suh.stanci  s 
fill.  We  say  that  the  earth  attracts  ilieni. 
W'atcr  falls.  Wo  say  that  the  earth  attracts 
water.  A  piece  of  cork,  si;tat  liheriy  under 
water,  rises.  Wc  stop  Jind  tliink.  We  liad 
hegun  to  think  that  the  earili  attracts  all 
hulistances,  hnt  here  seems  to  he  a  liol.ition 
of  that  law.  On  retici-tion,  we  l.ethink 
onrsch’e.s,  that  the  earth  attracts  a  cnhic 
inch  of  wafer,  more  powc'  lhlly  tliiin  ti  c  'hic 
inch  of  cork  ;  and  thcrcl'orc,  the  earth  oi.iws 
the  water  down  under  th<‘  cork,and  crowds 
the  cork  upwards.  We  now  say  we  under¬ 
stand  this  phenotiienon.  We  can  refer  it  to 
the  one  law,  which  was  already  in  onr 
minds.  We  have  found  the  unity,  after 
which  we  stopped  to  search.  We  next 
notice,  that  smoko  altcayx  rises.  This, 
again,  lirings  ns  to  a  st.-md.  Jly  and  hy  the 
question  oeenrs,  is  tin;  smoke  diin  ii  up¬ 
wards  Jjy  the  air,  as  tlm  (Mak  is  hy  the 
w.nter  ?  Here  wc  gi*i  sight  of  the  ilesjred 
unity  again,  and  Je  gin  to  fei  1  that  we 
understand  the  suhji'ct.  ihit  has  the  air 
any  weight?  We  weigh  some  large,  ligiit 
vessel,  !ind  then,  having  exhansleil  the  .lir 
from  it,  weigh  it  again,  and  tind  tliat  it 
weighs  less  tlitui  when  fidl  ol'.nir.  'I'lieair, 
then,  has  weight,  nr,  in  other  words,  is  attrac¬ 
ted  hy  the  earth.  Tims  wc  goon,  inen  asing 
in  knowledge  at  every  step,  till  we  eonelndc 
that  the  earth  attracts  all  terrestrial  things. 
Then  wc  look  to  the  .heavens.  \Vc  watch 
the  motion  of  the  moon.  Wliat  keejis  In  r 
in  that  course?  Why  iloes  she  hend  her 
path  from  ;i  straight  line,  and  go  round  the 
c.nili?  Newton  asks  liiinself  tlic  question; 
nnd  ns  he  sees  .an  apple  fill,  he  asks,  does 
ill  -■  earth  attract  the  itioon,  as  well  as  the 
apple?  If  it  does,  what  eir.et  will  tin; 
earth's  attraction  have  ujton  the  moon’s 
course  through  tlie  heavens?  lie  begins 
his  eoitipntntion,  .and  in  the  end,  finds  that 
the  attractive  power  of  the  earth,  if  it 
extends  to  the  moon,  must  he  just  siillieicnt 
to  draw  her  out  of  .a  straight  line,  into  tlie 
•very  path  in  which  she  iiiov(!s.  Js  it  so 
with  the  earth,  and  oilier  planets  which 
revolve  round  the  sun  ?  Every  |dani!i 
attracts  those  which  move  nroiiiid  it. —  Me 
oliservcs  the  tides.  What  makes  the 
wattrs  of  the  ocean  rise  np,  instead  of 
6. liking  to  one  miilorm  level  ?  He  notices, 
that  the  tides  follow  the  coni’se  ol'tlie  moon. 
Does  the  moon  attract  them?  H<;  calcu¬ 
lates  again.  If  the  moon  has  an  iiltraetimi 
like  the  earth,  and  extending  to  ilo*  earih. 
it  will  he  just  siiHieiunt  to  raisr  them  so 
high  ns  they  are  seen  to  rise.  'J'lic  moon, 
then,  attracts  the  earih.  All  tlie  planeis 
attract  eacli  other,  livery  mass  of  matter 
attracts  cm  ry  other  mass;  each  particle, 
every  other  particle.  ,'Mntnal  attr.iclioii  is 
a  law  ofthe  nnitcrial  miiverse. 

In  pmsiiing  a  course  oCthonglit  like  this, 
we  feel  that  we  are  tnaking  progress  in 
knnu'lctl'e  :  tlnit  the  further  we  gn  in  it,  tlie 
more  pericetly  we  uniierstdivl  tilings.  In 
all  onr  investigations,  in  all  onr  attempts  to 
explain  tin*  phenomena  ofthe  miiverse,  wc 
of  jieeer.s!ty  fall  into  the  sini.;  course  ol’ 
thonglit;  we  endeavor  to  rercr  many  facts 
to  some  oaf  law,  aceordiiig  to  w  Inch  tin  y 
all  tiike  place;  we  seek  after  some  one 
thing,  which  is  the  cause  of  niany  other 
tilings— the  reason  why  they  are  iis  they 
are.  So  far  as  we  are  aide  to  do  this,  u  c 
feel  that  we  train  knowledge  of  them;  and 
so  far  as  we  fail  to  do  this,  we  feel  that  we 
remain  in  ignorance.  Sneh  explanation 
is,  indeed,  what  we  mean  liy  invh rslantliiv^ 
things.  If  this  course!  ol'thonght  is  not  the 
course  which  we  might  to  pursue, — if  this 
icndeney  of  mir  minds  to  seek  (iir  wiiiVy  is 
not  a  tendency  towards  truth,  then,  what 
xve  call  knowledge  is  indeed  nothing  hnt 
nonsense.  And  not  only  so.  hnf  we  are 
incni'iahic  of  miderstanding  tilings  aritrlii ; 
fiir  it  is  ntlerly  ineonceivalde  that  weshonlil 
understand  them  in  ativ  mlier  way  tlian 
this.  \Ve  must  allow  that  this  tende'ney  of 
onr  minds  is  riglif,  or  give*  nj»  the  iimioii 
tliat  we  either  do  or  can  understand  iun 
thing. 

'riiis  search  after  unify  has  no  limits. 
Toe  mind  is  always  glad  to  carry  it  fiiiiher. 

hen  we  liave  referred  several  phenoinen:i 
to  one  cause,  and  sevi-ral  to  anoiher,  we 
nre  aiways  glad,  always  feel  that  we  have 
jnade  an  aeipii^ition  and  nnder^fand  more 
than  we  did  hefiire,  if  we  can  find  some  (me 
cause  for  fmth  lliese  causes.  It  is  inipossi- 
lik’  for  ns  Ui  imagiiK!  any  jiiiiif,  heymid 


which  vve  would  not  do  this  if  vve  could  ; — 
impo.ssible  for  us  to  conceive  that  there 
should  he  any  limit,  heyoiid  wliieli  a 
progress  towards  more  perfect  unity  W'ould 
lie  a  progress  in  the  w  roiig  direction  ; — 
itnpossihle  for  ns  to  imagiiie  that,  while  we 
have  in  onr  mind  two  causes,  finding  one 
cause  for  them  hoth  should  make  us  more 
igiioraiit,  or  should  not  be  an  addition  to 
our  know  ledge.  The  mind  rests,  and  can 
rest,  in  riothiiigsliort  of  absolute  unity.  It, 
from  necessity,  regardsits  knowledge  of  the 
universe  us  imperflict,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
able  to  refer  all  the  |)liciiomena  of  the 
universe  to  some  one  gimind  of  existenee  ; 
to  some  one  reason  why  such  things  are,  and 
are  as  tliey  m  e. 

'J’liere  is,  then — or  our  know  ledge  on  all 
suhjt!cts  is  all  iimisense,  and  the  supposition 
that  we  understand  any  thing  is  ail  a  mis¬ 
take — there  is  one  grolxd  of  existence 
for  the  universe. — one  cause  why  the  uni¬ 
verse  contains  what  it  docs,  .md  is  tinder 
I  such  law's  as  it  is.  Tims  we  come  at  the 
idea  of  a  First  Cause.  It  is  implied  in  the 
slructnre  of  every  sane  mind  ;  in  the  course 
of  tlioiighf,  which  every  man  takes  with 
perfect  confidence  in  its  correctness ;  in  the 
very  supposition  that  we  understand  any 
thing.  \Ve  have  the  idea  of  a  First  Cause, 
hnt  is  it  an  intelligent  cause  ?  Is  it  a  Cause, 
having  moral  allrihiites?  The  course  of 
reasoning  which  we  litive  now  pursued  does 
not  settle  these  ipiestions,  and  therefore, 
does  not  eondnet  ns  to  the  Christian  idea  of 
God.  For  aught  which  this  argnineiit 
proves,  the  First  Cause  may  he  the  God  of 
the  Ihhie,  or  may  not.  We  must  search  for 
tlie  idea  of  God  in  another  direeiion,  and 
shall  aitem|.t  it  at  another  time. — [fVindsor 
I  t.  Chronicle. 


Simplicity  of  Nature. 

We  have  more  than  once  adverted  to  the 
simplicity  of  science — of  physical,  iiitellee- 
liial,  anri  moral  science — of  tlie  science 
dcvelo|ied  in  the  two  great  volumes  of  our 
Creator,  tlic  hook  of  nature,  and  the  book  of 
revtdmioM. 

Ill  phvsiral  science,  tlie  most  deliglitfiil 
and  the  grandest  simplicity  prevails,  both 
ill  the  clemeirts  of  matter,  of  all  material 
substances,  and  the  laws  which  arc  estah- 
lished  to  goverii  those  elements,  and  that 
matter.  In  the  present  miniher  of  the 
Lyceum  we  invite  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  few  of  the  elementary  sub¬ 
stances  of  nature,  especially  to  the  fact  that 
a  single  element  is  used  to  produee  mate¬ 
rial  sidistaiices  of  ten  tliousuiid  luriiis  a:>.d 
ill  endless  variety. 

Heat,  I'or  example,  appears  to  he  an 
univer.-^al  agent  ami  an  universal  ingredient 
in  material  substances.  It  may  well  lie 
supposed,  tliat  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
nialter  in  tin!  universe,  of  wliicli  heal  is  not 
one  ingredient,  and  on  which  it  does  not 
act. 

Tiie  next  most  universal  element  of  mat¬ 
ter  is  prohahly  oxigen.  'J'his  forms  a  part 
of  air,  earih,  and  water ;  of  acid  and  alka¬ 
lies;  of  .salts  and  ores;  of  animals  and 
vogetahles;  id’  nntriments  and  poisons;  of 
bread  and  alcohol ;  of  water  and  rnm  ;  in  a 
word,  of  almost  ev(!iy  :nateii;d  snhstanec 
w  hich  onr  all-wise  and  all-honiiliful  Creator 
has  furnished  for  onr  study  and  onr  use. 

Oxigen  forms  nearly  a  ipiarter  of  air, 
seven  eighths  of  water,  about  one  lialf  of 
sugar,  starch,  gntn,  and  gluten,  a  consid(!r- 
ahle  part  of  all  acids,  oils,  and  resins,  indigo, 
and  all  other  .<nlistanecs  formed  from  \cge- 
lables  or  animals,  and  of  the  whole  mass  id' 
every  animal  and  vegetable  upon  the  earth. 

A  knowledge  of  this  fiiet  affords  a  liigh 
degree  of  aiiiiiialioii  and  delight  to  everv 
pupil  of  nature — toevery  one  w  ho  has  com¬ 
menced  the  linmhie,  hnt  dignified  employ-  I 
inent  of  learning  his  Creator’s  works  and  his 
Creator’s  laws,  and  his  own  blessings  and 
duties.  There  is  a  glorious  humility  in  be¬ 
ing  a  child-like  pupil  of  such  a  teacher,  and 
a  most  obedient  follower  of  such  a  master, 
especially  w  hen  the  task  is  so  easy,  and  the 
einjilov inent  so  delightful. 

Another  of  the  simple  elements  of  matter 
which  a  Creator  of  hoiiiidless  w  isdom  and 
overflowing  goodne.ss  has  made  t’or  onr  use, 
and  placed  at  onr  feet  in  ten  thousand  forms, 
is  hydrogen.  'Phis,  ihongh  le.<s  e.xtensivi'lv 
diflnsed  ihrongh  the  material  universe  than 
either  heat  or  oxigen,  appears  in  sneh  end¬ 
less  and  heantiiul  uirietv,  as  to  give  it  a 
strong  elaim  !oonr  attimlion  and  onr  inter¬ 
est.  Except  o\i;ren,  it  is  the  only  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  water,  and  ofeciirse  exists  wherever 
waterexists;  whether  in  the  ll'■u^ing  ocean, 
the  flow  ing  river,  the  foaming  cataract,  the 
meandering  stream,  the  tem|ic.stnons  rain¬ 
storm,  the  gentle  dew,  the  rising  vapor,  the 
angry  elond,  or  tlie  inoisinre  nniversallv  dif¬ 
fused  ilironiih  the  animal  and  vegetable  cre¬ 
ation,  and  through  tliceaith  on  wliieli  tliev 
stand,  and  the  air  hy  w  liich  they  arc  funned, 


and  which  they  inhale  in  their  life  breath. 

Besides  the  infinite  variety  of  forms  in 
w  liieli  hydrogen  presents  itself  ns  an  ingre¬ 
dient  of  water,  it  is  also  a  part  of  every  solid 
material  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king¬ 
doms.  This,  like  oxigen,  forms  a  part  of 
sugar,  starch,  gums,  resin.s,  acids,  oils,  glue, 
nleoliol,  and  every  other  vegetable  and  an¬ 
imal  product  which  can  he  named. 

How  beautiful  it  is,  and  how  loudly  hoes 
it  speak  for  the  wisdom  and  power  of  our 
Creator,  that  he  slionld  contrive  and  create 
two  simple  substances,  capable  of  being 
uonihined  in  such  an  endless  variety  offorms, 
and  applied  to  intinmeralile  important  pnr- 
po.se.«,  to  enrich  the  field  of  science,  and  to 
eoiili'ihiite  to  the  comfort  and  the  sustenance 
of  man.  L'nder  siicii  all-pervading  w  i.sdom, 
and  such  boundless  goodness,  to  siiiipl'il'y 
.science,  and  to  sustain  nnd  bless  man,  is  it 
not  stupidity,  is  it  not  ingratitude,  to  pass 
unnoticed  the  grandeur  of  science,  and  to 
receive  unacknow  lodged  iho  bounties  of  his 
providence  ? 

Who  will  not  become  n  humble  disciple 
of  such  a  glorious  teacher?  Who  will  not 
liecome  a  faithful  subject  of  such  a  wise 
and  benevolent  ruler?  Who  will  not  jiar- 
ticipute  in  the  iieaiities  and  riches  in  the 
linimdlcss  nnd  exiiaustless  field  of  science  ? 
Who.«e  heart  will  not  swell  with  gratitude 
and  love  to  such  a  wise  and  benevolent  Cre¬ 
ator,  and  a  cea.sele.is  benefactor  ? 


Summer  Schools. 

There  nre  certain  measures  wliieli  have 
never  failed  to  increase  the  usefulness  and 
elevate  the  rharaeter  of  schools  in  w  host! 
behalf  they  have  lieen  adofited  ;  and  there 
is  iio  school  ill  the  coiiiitry  in  whose  lieliall 
they  may  not  he  ndojited.  One  measure  is 
the  frequent  risi/i'ng-  of  schools  hy  parenr.'j, 
and  others  interested  in  them.  A  little  aid 
and  encouragement  w  liieli  may,  in  this  way, 
thus  he  rendered  to  the  teiicliers,  and  a  few 
kind  words  to  the  children,  never  fiiil  to  give 
new  life  and  energy  to  a  fcliool  wlien  the 
experiment  is  fried. 

Another  measure,  wliirli  Is  uniformly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  favor  of  S(!hool.s,  is  the  meeting  of 
teachers.  Tlieir  meetings  give  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  toenlighten,aininatc,  and  sireiiglli- 
eneacli  other  in  the  great  and  common  cause 
ill  w  hich  they  arc  engaged. 

Another  nieasiire  is  the  use  of  apparatus 
in  schools.  The  importance  of  tlii.s  aid  is 
now  .so  well  imdeistood,  and  so  universally 
acknowledged,  ns  to  rcipiire  nothing  hnt 
some  fiiasihle  mode  of  |>roeuring  it,  to  reu- 
der  its  use  universal.  .\nd  the  moile  which 
has  been  most  siiecessfiil,  anil  which  may 
he  iiiiiver.sally  adopted,  is  hy  the  contrihn- 
tioii  of  the  pupils,  'rweiity  or  thirty  cents 
from  each  |mpil  would  lie  sufficient  to  fur¬ 
nish  any  school  with  a  set  of  apparatus. 

By  this  mode  the  eliildreii  hc  iiefit  them¬ 
selves  hy  iiroeiiring  their  own  iii'lrmiienls 
of  instrnetioii,  and  still  more  hy  giving  for 
ilie  benefit  of  each  other.  This  act  rails 
immediately  into  exercise  the  benevolent 
and  generous  feelings  of  the  eliildreii,  and 
prepares  them  to  engage  in  other  and  larger 
works  of  heiievoleiiee. 

Since  then  tlie.«e  measures  nre  found  hy 
experience  to  he  infallible  in  their  useful  and 
very  important  results,  and  as  they  can  he 
adopted  in  behalf  of  every  .‘(cliool  in  the 
Union,  wo  most  earnestly  hope  that  every 
teacher  and  every  parent  will  aid  in  trying 
the  experiment  this  very  season. 


Bowdoin  Hall  School  Lyceum. 

Iv  onr  last,  we  mentioned  an  entertain¬ 
ment  we  received  from  a  leetnrc  on  the 
atmosphere,  given  hy  a  memher  ofa  school 
l.,ycenm,  a  lad  of  f'onrleen  yearsnf  age.  On 
.Alondaj  evening  last  we  were  again  richly 
entertained,  hy  a  lecture  on  the  Geology  of 
.'Massaelmsetts,  given  hy  another  memher  of 
(he  same  juvenile  society,  a  lad  of  fifteen 
years  old.  A  large  nnmher  of  the  metnhers 
of  the  h’gislatiire  were  jirescnt  at  the  lec¬ 
ture,  w  hose  expression  of  n[)prohation  and 
interest  was  stifficiently  strong  to  reward 
the  juvenile  lecturer,  for  his  attempt  to 
benefit  himself  by  a  henefit  to  the  pnMie.  It 
was  remarked,  hy  more  than  one,  that  the 
lecture  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
memher  of  any  Lyeenm. 

'riie  generous  offi  r  made  hy  this  Lyeenm, 
to  present  to  the  members  ofthe  legislature 
in  hehairof  the  se.hools  of  each  town  in  the 
•itate,  a  small  eleinentar’/  set  of  geologii'al 
speeinieris,  with  a  tract  to  explain  them, 
refh'rts  the  liighest  honor  n|i()ii  the  patriot- 
i-in  as  well  as  the  intelligenei!  of  this 
juvenile  hand,  formed  for  the  donhie  pur¬ 
pose  of  improving  themselves,  and  doing 
good  to  others. 

We  liofie  tliat  this  offer  will  he  recipro¬ 
cated  hy  the  teachers  nnd  pupils  of  the 
schools  in  every  town  in  this  Gommon- 
weulth  ;  that  in  every  town  a  meeting  ofj 


the  teachers  will  he  invited  by  some  citizen 
soon  after  they  commence  their  stiinmer 
schools,  to  examine  the  specimens  nnd  read 
the  tract,  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
using  both  in  their  several  schools,  to  give 
them  greater  interest  and  utility,  the  coming 
season. 

School  for  the  Blind. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  severer 
comment  upon  many  of  our  primary  schools, 
tliim  was  fiintislied  on  'I’uesday  evening  last 
hy  tlie  School  fur  the  Blind.  A  miss  of  eight 
years  old,  in  the  course  of  six  months,  had 
learned  to  reail  with  greater  fluency  than 
most  children  do  w  itfi  the  aid  of  eyes  in 
two  years.  She  not  only  read  w  iili  a  good  de¬ 
gree  of  propriety,findiiig  any  jilace  in  the  tes¬ 
tament,  wliich  was  mentioned  by  a  spectator, 
hut  she  .solved  a  sum  in  miiltiplieution,  with 
three  figures  in  the  multiplicand,  and  the 
same  in  tiie  multi|ilier,  in  a  shorter  time  than 
one  child  in  a  thousand  of  that  age  could 
do  hy  a  slate  and  pencil.  She  also  showed 
herself  to  he  familiar  with  geography,  hy 
her  prompt  answers  to  numerous  questions 
wliieli  were  asked  her,  and  hy  her  pointing 
out  nmuerous  places  on  the  map. 

Another  mi.ss  of  si.x  years  old,  the  sister 
of  the  former,  who  had  been  at  the  school 
the  same  time,  read  with  a  good  degree  of 
fhiency  in  the  testament,  wliile  children  in 
the  Boston  primarv  schools  are  from  six  to 
twelve  months,  and  sometimes  two  years,  in 
learning  the  alphabet ;  and  during  the  three 
or  four  years  they  attend  these  schools,  they 
attempt  to  do  nolliing  hnt  to  rend  nnd  spell, 
and  to  answer  a  few  of  the  most  sim|de 
questions  in  uritlimetic. 

A  lad,  apparently  alioiit  eight  years  old, 
performed  sums  in  vulgar  fractions,  which 
tew  if  any  children  of  tlie  same  age  in  onr 
piihlie  .scliools  could  have  done;  and  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  proces.s  he  pursued  gave 
snflieieiit  proof,  that  tliere  w  as  no  deception, 
and  no  blindness  in  the  enrnd  of  the  hoy. 

The  fact  that  a  deej)  interest  was  sustain¬ 
ed  in  the  crowiled  hall  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  Indies  and  gentlemen  for  three 
hoiir.«,nnd  until  after  10  o’clock,  left  no  doiiht 
in  the  mind  of  any  one,  ofthe  kind  or  the 
dc|)th  of  the  imjircssioii  that  was  made  on  , 
the  subject  of  educating  the  blind,  or  ofthe 
blindness  of  educating  the  seeing. 

Mr.  Emer. son’s  School. 

We  have  been  deeply  interested  in  u  state¬ 
ment,  made  hy  Mr,  Emerson,  of  Chester,  N. 
H.,  of  the  plan  and  management  of  lii.s 
sirliool.  It  is  one  of  those  instances  which 
are  worthy  to  he  held  np  as  an  examiile  to 
he  fidlowed  hy  every  school,  wlieilier  for 
adults  or  children,  hoth  in  our  country  and 
llironglioiit  the  globe. 

'J'lie  part  of  his  plan  which  we  refer  to 
['nrticiilarly,  is  the  syslematic  benevolence  in 
w  liieli  the  pupils  engage. 

(.’oimeeied  with  the  .'•cliool  is  a  Lycnim, 
or  a  society  for  doieig  good,  for  w  liieli  object 
they  have  engaged  in  various  measures, 
which  they  ]iiirsned  imlil  they  eompleted 
them.  One  id'  the  first  olijeets  lin  y  alleinpt- 
ed,  was,  to  put  a  set  of  geological  specimens 
into  every  school  in  that  town,  wliieli  they 
:ieeoin|ilished  in  a  short  lime,  when  they 
entered  iqnn  another  and  another,  wliieli 
tliey  also  readily  accomplished. 

This  plan  so  exaeily  comport.s  with  the 
views  we  tiavc  presented  again  and  again  in 
the  Lyceum,  as  to  afford  ns  a  high  degree 
of  satisfiietion  in  the  heliiT,  that  this  funda¬ 
mental  prineipli!  i.i  school  and  family  edu¬ 
cation  will  soon  he  reeogni'/.ed  as  the  only 
sure  corner  and  foniidaiion  stone  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  of  national  ciiaraeter. 


S  i  M  u  L  t  A  N  e  o  u  .s  Efforts. 

The  power  of  union,  and  the  power  of 
sympathy,  when  coriiliiiied  hy  simnitaneons 
efiorts,  is  irresistihle.  And  there  is  no  snh- 
jeet  to  which  it  may  he  more  appropriately 
or  more  snccc.ssfnlly  applied,  than  to  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  And  there  is  no 
hranch  of  knowledge  wlneli  more  strongly 
invites  this  power  and  these  eff'orts,  or  which 
is  more  worthy  of  them,  than  Natural  His¬ 
tory.  lA“t  the  friends  of  I'dncation  ihrongh- 
ont  the  country  unite  their  efi'orts  in  col¬ 
lecting  cahinets  of  Natural  History,  and  in 
exchanging  specimens  the  present  .season, 
and  in  less  than  a  t wel vemoiil h,  e\ ery  town 
and  village  in  the  Fniiin  might  he  furnished 
with  a  place  of  inlelleeimd  and  social  resort, 
highly  iiiteresfing  and  useful  to  all  classes 
and  age.«. 


ASSAC  m'SETTS  LveFfM.— A  public  meoling  of 
lh(!  friends  of  Educalioii  was  lield  on  \Veiliies(!ay 
evcaiii"  last,  wlieii  several  reports  were  made  of  ihie 
slate  and  progress  of  Lyeeiiins,  and  llic  cause  of  Ed- 
iiealioii  ia  diflereiit  pans  of  ihe  ronntry. 

The  nioeiiag  was  adjourned  lill  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing  next,  when  addresses  are  expeeled  from  several 
of  our  mosl  able  speakers,  wlio  w  ill  render  the  occa¬ 
sion  inleresling  lo  such  ladies  and  gcuileinei)  as  may 
be  disposed  to  attend. 


FAMILY  I.  Y  C  E  U  M . 


Laws  of  Motion. 

Evert  thing  in  mechanics  depends  upon 
Very  simple  principles,  and  may  be  resolved 
ultimately  into  the  power  ol  gravity  a;jd  the 
laws  of  motion. 

In  treating  of  gravitation,  in  a  preceding 
part,  it  was  shewn  to  be  that  kind  t)f  attrac¬ 
tion  which  siiltsists  l)etween  the  inassofllie 
earth,  ami  all  those  bodies  which  tire  «)ti  its 
surface.  It  is  that  w  hich,  in  the  stated  n'vo 
lotions  of  this  planet,  prevents  ns,  and  all  tlie 
bodies  which  suiKxiiid  ns,  iVoni  tailing  into 
intinite  space  ;  ami  which  draws  so  Ibrci- 
bly  every  thing  whatever  towards  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  earth. 

That  this  attraction  is  greater  or  less  at 
difl'erent  distances  is  generally  allowed  :  a 
body  which  at  one  semidiarn^terof  theeiirth 
weighs  a  pound,  will  have  Ibiirtiines  less 
weight  at  two  semidijimeters,  ami  nine  times 
less  at  three.  At  small  distances,  however, 
we  are  not  sensible  of  this  tliirerence  in 
weight,  for  though  we  could  not  he  eleva¬ 
ted  a  mile  above  the  earth’s  surface,  when 
we  consider  its  diameter  is  eight  thousand 
miles,  we  shall  easily  see  that  the  small  dil- 
ference  which  this  would  produce  is  scarce¬ 
ly  to  be  estimated. 

Falling  boilies,  however,  we  know',  ac¬ 
quire  an  accelerated  or  increased  force,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  height  from  which  they  fall  ; 
but  this  must  be  accounted  for  from  diller- 
ent  principles.  Every  man  is  sensihlu  that 
the  fall  of  a  stone  is  to  he  dreavled  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  height  from  which  it  ilescends. 

If  it  falls  from  only  a  foot  above  his  head, 
it  is  not  so  likely  t(»  be  so  fatal  as  il  it  l«  ll 
from  the  p.ar.'ipet  of  a  high  house.  'I’he 
falling  body,  therefore,  must  of  necessity  ac¬ 
quire  an  incretise  of  velocity  in  its  descent ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  said  that  a  leaden  bullet 
let  fall  from  one  of  the  s».ee|»les  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  acquired  velocity  siifticient 
to  pierce  through  a  deal  hoard. 

This  elTeet  must  therefjie  he  referred  to 
the  first  law  of  motion,  as  laid  down  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  winch  is,  that  ‘all  liodies 
are  iiidiffereiit  to  motion  and  rest;  in  otlier 
words,  a  liody  at  rest  will  continue  in  that 
state,  unless  put  iti  motion  by  some  external 
impul.se  ;  am!  a  body  in  motion  will  contiti- 
ue  that  motion  for  ever,  unlc.«.s  stopited  by 
.some  external  olislruction.’  This  property 
of  matter  i.s  termed,  in  the  teelmieal  lan¬ 
guage  ol  philosophy,  its  vi.s  inertim. 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  immediately  in 
])oint, it  is  evident  tliat  the  bullet  which  is 
dropped  from  the  steeple  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  having,  by  the  pow'er  of  gravity, 
once  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  motion, 
would  continue  to  fall  by  tlic  motion  it  bad 
received  by  the  fust  impulse,  even  if  the 
cause  was  to  cea.se.  For  instance,  if  when 
it  bad  fallen  half  way,  it  was  ini|tossible  to 
deprive  it  of  gravity,  it  would  still,  by  tlie 
nliove  law,  coMtimie  its  motion,  and  in  tlie 
direction  in  which  it  w;is  sent,  as  a  stone 
cotitinnes  to  go  on,  when  throw  n  by  the 
band,  witboiil  any  inwv  impulse. — 'I'lie  pow¬ 
er  of  gravity,  however,  does  not  cease,  and 
therefore  every  inch  the  bnllet  falls  it 
receives  an  increase  of  mmion.  'I’lnis,  if  in 
the  space  of  one  second  it  falls  one  |>ide 
(sixttien  feet  and  a  half),  it  will  then  have 
aeipiired  as  mneli  swiftness  or  vtdoeity  as 
will  carry  it  tbrongli  three  |»ol('s  in  tin- 
next  seconil,  tliroiu'li  five  in  the  third, 
tbrongli  seven  in  the  fourth,  and  nine  in 
the  filih.  This  will  aeeoimt  for  the  aeeel- 
erat'-d  motion,  and  for  the  iin  reasial  force 
with  which  it  falls  near  the  hotioni.  'rims 
the  time  which  bodies  take  in  falling  is  ea¬ 
sily  calenlated,  for  if  they  fill  about  one 
pole  in  the  first  second,  which  is  what  they 
nearly  do  by  the  force  of  gravity,  they  w  ill 
then  fall  three  in  tin;  next,  and  iti  five  sec¬ 
onds  they  will  fall  about  twenty  five  poles, 
or  throe  hundred  feet.  If  there  was  no  re¬ 
sistance  from  the  air,  the  velocity  of  falling 
bodies  would  lie  still  greater,  and  as  w’ater 
is  a  medium  more  den.se  tinm  air,  the  n-sis- 
tance  must  be  greater,  and  the  motion  of  a 
body  fulling  in  water  proportionably  slow¬ 
er. 

The  same  principle  bolds  with  respect 
to  projecteil  liodies.  ‘  It  seems  a  bold  as¬ 
sertion,’  says  Mr.  Walker,  ‘  to  sav  that  a 
cannon,  discharged  liorizontallv  on  the  top 
of  a  tall  tower,  shall  throw  a  ball  two  miles 
distant ;  and  that  it  shall  strike  a  level  plain, 
or  tlie  groninl,  at  the  same  instant  that  a- 
nother  liall,  let  fall  from  the  muzzle  of  tiie 
gnn,(the  moment  of  its  discharge)  shall 
strike  it  !  lint  there  is  no  donht  of  the  fact; 
for  though  the  projected  hall  may  move 
jioint  lilank  (and  liid  defiance  to  the  power 
of  gravity  half  its  way),  it  will  perform  that 
half  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  that  it  will 
fall  a  rod  in  the  first  second,  three  rods  in 
the  second,  &c.  like  all  other  fiilling  horlies; 
for  an  horizontal  impulse  retards  not  the 
power  of  gravity,  in  resjiect  of  time.’ 

As  heavy  bodies  are  tiniformly  accelera¬ 
ted  in  their  descent,  they  are  as  uiiiforiuly 


retarded  by  the  power  of  gravity  in  their  as¬ 
cent.  Thus,  if  we  were  to  throw  the  bullet 
up  to  the  stee|)Ie  of  Westminster  Abbey,  we 
must  give  it  just  as  much  force  asit  acquired 
ill  its  descent. 

It  is  from  the  sluggisbness  of  matter, 
which  is  called  the  vis  inertim  of  bodies, 
that  there  proceetlsa  something  like  an  en¬ 
deavour  in  all  bodies  to  preserve  that  stale 
in  wbicli  they  are  ;  when  at  ri;st  to  continue 
in  that  state  of  rest,  and  when  in  motion  to 
continue  in  motion.  This  position  may 
•setmi  abstrn.«e,  but  it  w  ill  admit  of  illnstra- 
lion  liy  the  most  common  fiicts.  If  we  push 
a  bow  l  of  water  with  the  band,  the  water 
(lies  over  the  edge  upon  the  band,  for  it  en¬ 
deavours  to  coiitimie  in  the  state  of  re.st  in 
wbieb  it  was.  lint  if  we  take  the  bowl  in 
our  liaiiil,and  rnii  away  with  it, and  sndeii- 
ly  .stop  .short,  the  water  (lies  forward  the 
way  we  were  running,  from  its  vis  inertia.', 
or  teiiileiiey  to  eontimie  in  the  same  .state  of 
motion.  In  tlie  same  nianiier,if  sitting  in 
the  I’ront  of  a  carriage,  wbieb,  after  going 
vt'ry  fast,  slops  suddenly,  we  are  jolted  from 
oiir  seat, our  beads  will  drive  tliruugb  the 
front  glass  of  the  carriage. 

It  is  u  |ilaiu  and  obvious  principle,  that 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  matter  is  wbieb 
anybody  contains,  the  greater  will  be  its 
vis  inertim.  The  heavier  any  body  is,  the 
gieater  the  [lowi-r  wbieb  is  reipiired, either 
to  set  it  in  motion,  or  to  stop  it.  On  the  oth¬ 
er  band,  the  swifter  any  boily  move.s,  the 
greater  is  its  force,  as  was  stillieieiitly  exem- 
pbfietl  ill  tlie  case  of  a  bullet,  wbicli  was 
supposed  to  fall  I'rom  Westminster  Abbey. 

Upon  this  easy  principle  depends  the 
wlioh;  of  meelinnirs. 

The  second  law  of  motion  laid  down  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  i.s —  ‘  That  tlie  alteration 
of  the  state  of  any  body  from  re.*;!  to  motion, 
or  from  one  motion  to  another,  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  force  wbieb  is  impressed, 
and  in  the  direction  of  that  force.’ 

All  motion  is  naturally  rectilinear.  A 
bullet  projected  by  the  band, or  shot  from 
a  cannon,  would  (iirever  eoiitiniie  to  move 
in  the  same  dircetion  it  received  at  first,  if 
no  other  jiower diverted  itseourse.  There¬ 
fore,  when  we  see  a  body  move  in  a  curve 
ofany  kind  whatever,  we  conclude  it  must 
be  acted  upon  liy  two  iinwers  at  least  ;  one 
putting  it  in  motion  and  another  drawing  it 
off  from  the  rectilinear  course  it  would  oth¬ 
erwise  have  eontiniierl  to  move  in :  and 
whenever  that  power,  wbicli  bent  the  mo- 
lion  of  tlio  body  from  a  sfraiglit  line  into  a 
curve,  ceases  to  act,  the  body  will  again 
move  on  inn  straight  line,  toiieliiBg  that 
point  of  the  curve  in  wbieb  it  was  when 
the  action  of  that  power  ceased.  For  ex- 
am[)!e,n  |»ebble  moved  round  in  a  sling  ev¬ 
er  so  long  a  time,  will  fly  ofl’  the  moment  it 
is  set  at  liberty,  by  sli|)|)ing  one  end  of  the 
sling  cord:  and  will  go  on  in  a  line  loneb- 
ing  the  circle  it  de.seribed  before;  wbieb  line 
would  actually  be  a  straight  oiie,iftlie  earth’s 
attraction  did  not  afli-et  the  iiebble.  and 
bring  it  down  to  the  ground.  'I'liis  shews 
that  the  natural  tendency  o(  the  |)ebble, 
when  put  in  motion,  is  to  eontinne  move- 
ing  in  a  straight  line,  altliongli  by  the  force 
ilnit  moves  the  sling  it  is  made  to  revolve 
in  :i  circle. 

From  this  maxim  it  will  evidently  ajipear, 
that  when  two  forces  act  at  once  upon  ibe 
ame  body,  in  difl’erent  directions,  it  will  go 
in  neiilier,  but  in  a  course  between  both. 

If  both  fiirees  act  upon  tin-  body  in  siieh 
a  manner,  as  to  move  it  nnifoi-nly,  the  ili- 
agoiial  described  will  be  a  straight  line,  but 
if  one  of  tlie  forces  acts  in  sneli  n  manner 
IS  to  tnnke  the  body  move  faster  and  faster, 
then  the  line  deserilied  will  be  a  curve. 

And  this  is  the  ca.se  of  all  bodies  w  bicli 
ire  projected  in  rectilinear  direetion.s,  and 
it  the  same  time  acted  upon  by  the  power 
of  gravity,  wbicli  li.as  a  constant  tendency  to 
accelerate  their  motions  ill  the  direction 
wherein  it  acts. 

This  last  i.s  an  oliservation  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  that 
beantifni  system  of  New  ton  concerning  the 
planetary  motions.  'I'be  force  w  bieli  impels 
tbe.se  bodies  forward  in  a  rectilinear  direc¬ 
tion,  is  called  the  cfn/ri/'i/g'n/ force,  as  dri¬ 
ving  them  from  the  centre  ;  and  the  force 
wbieb  drives  them  towards  the  centre,  or 
tlie  power  of  gravity,  is  culled  the  centripe¬ 
tal  force. 

The  third  law  is,  that  ‘  re-action  is  al¬ 
ways  equal  to  action.’  In  other  words,  the 
resistance  of  a  body  at  re..t,  wdiicb  is  acted 
or  pre.-sserl  upon,  acts  against  a  moving  body 
with  a  certain  flegrce  of  pow  er,  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  same  efl’eets  as  an  active  force 
would  have  done  in  the  same  directi«in. 

'rims,  if  we  strike  an  anvil  with  a  linmmor, 
the  anvil  strikes  the  hnmmr-  •  itb  the  same 
force  with  which  it  is  struck  r.st  If.  Hence 
a  common  trick  in  the  com  . ly,  of  n  man 
lying  on  the  ground  with  a  largo  anvil  on 
his  breast,  and  stifl’ering  a  strong  man  to 
strike  on  it  with  a  sledge  hammer  with  all  bis  [ 
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might.  If  the  anvil  is  very  large,  its  visin- 
ertim  resists  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  the 
man  is  perfectly  safe.  If  the  anvil  was  ve¬ 
ry  small,  only  the  weight  of  a  pound  or  tw  o, 
the  fir.st  stroke  would  kill  the  man. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  when  a  load  is 
drawn  by  a  horse,  the  load  nets  again.-^t  the 
motion  of  the  horse,  and  the  action  of  the 
animal  is  us  much  impedeil  by  the  load,  ns 
the  motion  of  the  loud  is  prompted  by  bis 
etlbrt.s. 

Hefore  we  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  six  nicclianic,  powers,  it  i.s  neces.sary 
to  say  a  few  words  on  what  is  called  the 
centre  of  gravity, 

'I'lie  centre  of  gravity  is  that  jiointofn  body- 
in  w  bicIi  the  whole  force  of  iis  gravity  or 
weight  is  united.  Wli.atever,  there  ton*, 
supports  that  point,  bears,  in  fact,  the  weight 
of  the  w  hole  body  ;  and  w  hile  it  issnp[)ort- 
ed  it  cannot  fall,  because  all  its  parts  are  in 
perfect  equilibrium  about  that  point.  'I'liiis, 
if  we  eiideuvoiir  to  balance  a  cane,  by  lay¬ 
ing  it  across  iqion  our  finger, after  some¬ 
time  we  find  a  place  where  neither  end  w  ill 
|)rt-poiulerafe.  'I'be  jiart,  then,  w  hich  rests 
n|'oii  oiir  finger  is  the  centre  of  gravity. 

An  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  any  body  towards  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  is  called  the /I'ne  of  direction; 
and  it  is  in  this  line  all  heavy  bodies  will 
descend. 

'riie  difTiciiIty  of  sustaining  a  fall  body 
upon  a  narrow  funndation  will  be  evident, 
if  we  attempt  to  balance  a  cane  with  its 
small  end  upon  eiir  finger.  Its  c»>ntre  tif 
gravity  is  somewhere  about  the  middle  of 
the  cane,  and  unless  we  have  snlTicient  dex¬ 
terity  to  keeji  the  foundation  on  our  finger 
perpendicular  umler  the  centre  of  gravity, 
it  will  ntidonbtedly  fiill.  In  this  eonsisis 
the  great  difliciilty  of  posture  masters  and 
rope  dancers.  'I  be  dancer  on  the  rope  bal- 
anctrs  liim.self  with  a  long  pule  loaded  with 
lead,  and  keeps  bis  eye  steadily  on  some 
point  exactly  parallel  to  the  ro(te,  by  w  hich 
be  can  see  wln-tlier  bis  centre  of  gravity  is 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  bis  .slip- 
ery  foundation  ;  and  if  any  irregularity  takes 
place,  he  rectifies  it  by  bis  balancing  pole. 

All  bodies  stand  firm  on  their  bases,  w  hen 
the  line  of  direction  falls  within  the  base; 
for  in  this  case  the  body  cannot  be  made  to 
fall,  w  ltliout  first  raising  the  centre  of  grav¬ 
ity  biglicr  than  it  was  before. 

'I’lie  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the 
line  of  direction  eoinciile,  the  firmer  anv 
body  .stands  ii(iori  a  horizontal  [ilnne.  If 
the  plane  is  inci  ined,  a  body  w  ill  slide  dow  n 
it,  if  the  line  of  direction  falls  Within  the 
ba.se;  but  it  w  ill  tnmlile  down  when  that 
line  falls  wiibont  the  ba.sp, 

The  broader  the  ba.se,  the  firmer  any  body 
stands;  thus  we  find  we  stand  firmer  witli 
our  feet  a  little  asunder,  than  when  close 
together ;  and.  in  the  former  case,  it  will  re¬ 
quire  a  much  greater  force  to  push  ns  tiown. 

Whenever  the  line  of  direction,  however, 
fiills  wiiliont  the  base  of  our  feet,  we  neces¬ 
sarily  fall  ‘and  it  is  not  only  ple.ising,’ 
ailds  Mr.  Fergn«on,  ‘  but  even  surprising, 
to  reflect  upon  the  various  and  imtbongbt- 
of  methods  and  postures  w  bicli  we  n.^e  to 
retain  this  position,  or  to  recover  it  when  it 
is  lost.  For  this  purpose  we  bend  onr  body 
forward  w  hen  we  l  ise  from  a  chair,  or  w  lien 
we  go  up  st.iirs;  and  for  this  purpose  a  man 
leans  forward  w  hen  be  carries  a  burden  on 
bis  back,  and  backwards  when  be  carries 
it  on  bis  lirenst ;  and  to  the  right  or  left  side 
as  be  carries  it  on  the  oposite  side.  A 
tlionsand  more  instances  might  be  added;’ 
— [Hook  of  Knoicltdgt. 


On  the  Duties  or  School  Boys. 

Quintillian  includes  almost  all  the  duties 
of  scholars  in  this  one  piece  of  advice,  which  he 
ilives  ihein  ;  to  love  those  who  teach  them  a- 
they  love  the  sciences  which  they  learn  of  ihcii- 
instructors,  and  to  look  upon  their  teachers  a^^ 
fathers,  from  whom  they  derive,  not  ilie  life  ol 
the  body,  but  that  instruction  which  is  in  a 
manner  the  life  of  the  soul.  If  they  possess 
this  sentiment  of  .itfection  and  respect,  itsuirices 
to  make  them  apt  to  learn  durins:  the  time  of 
their  studies,  and  full  of  gratitude  all  the  rest  ol 
their  lives. 

Docility,  which  consists  in  submitting  to  the 
directions  given  them,  in  readily  receiving  the 
instructions  of  their  masters,  and  in  reducing 
these  to  practice,  is  properly  the  virtue  of 
scholars,  as  that  of  masters  is  to  teach  well. 
The  one  can  do  nothing  without  the  other;  and 
as  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a  laborer  to  .«ow  the  seed, 
unless  the  earth,  after  iiaving  opened  hertmsom 
to  receive  it,  eacourages  its  growth  by  warmth 
and  moisture;  so  the  whole  fruit  of  insfruciion 
depends  upon  a  goo;l  correspondence  between 
the  master  and  the  scholar. 

Gratitude  for  those  who  have  labored  in  onr 
education  is  tbe  cbaractei  istic  of  an  honest  man, 
and  toe  tribute  of  a  good  heart.  ‘  Who  is  there 
among  us,’  says  Cicero,  ‘  that  has  been  instructed 
with  any  care,  that  ia  not  highly  delighted  with 
the  sight  or  even  tbe  bare  reineiubrance  of  his 
preceptors,  masters,  and  the  place  w  here  he  was 
taught  and  brought  up  ?  ’  Seneca  exhorts  young 


men  to  preserve  always  a  great  respect  for  their 
masters,  to  whose  care  they  are  indebted  for  the 
amendment  ot  faults,  and  for  having  imbibed  sen¬ 
timents  of  honor  and  probity. 

'fhe  exactness  and  severity  of  our  teachers 
may  displease  sometimes  at  an  age  when  we  are 
nut  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  the  obligations  we 
owe  them  ;  but  when  years  have  ripened  our 
understanding  and  jmigment,  we  discern  that 
llicir  admotiitiuns,  reprimands,  and  severe  ex¬ 
actness  in  restraining  the  passions  of  an  impru¬ 
dent  and  inconsiderate  age,  are  the  veiy  Ihinga 
w  liicli  should  make  us  esteem  and  love  them. 

'I  bus  .Marcus  .Aurelius,  one  of  the  wi-est  and 
jiiO't  illustrious  emperors  that  Home  ever  had, 
tfunked  heaven  for  two  things  especially ,  for  his 
having  excellent  tutois  himself,  and  that  he  had 
loiiiid  the  like  tor  his  cliildren. 

The  duties  ol  scliuol  boys  consist  in  docility 
and  obedience,  respect  for  their  masters,  zeal 
for  study,  and  a  tiiirst  after  the  sciences,  joined 
to  an  abhorence  of  vice  and  irregularity,  together 
with  a  .sinceie  and  fervent  desire  of  pleasing 
God,  and  referring  all  actions  to  him. 

ROLI.IN. 


L.vdies'  Lyceums. — It  is  our  intemton,  during  the 
coming  summer,  to  pursue  a  systematic  course  of  il¬ 
lustrations  on  several  subjects,  with  direct  refereurc  to 
Associations  of  Ladies  for  intellectual  and  benevolntl 
purposes.  We  shall  include  in  this  course  something 
on  Botany,  Geology,  and  our  own  S*yslems,  illustrated 
by  cuts. 

Besides  reading,  conversation,  and  written  commu¬ 
nications,  which  might  be  introduced  at  Ladies'  Ly¬ 
ceums,  they  might  interest  themselves  in  schools  with 
a  certainly  of  success,  which  ipf  itself  would  lie  a 
sutficient  object  for  weekly  meetings.  By  inviting 
teachers  at  these  meetings,  and  visiting  their  schools, 
and  presenting  to  them  some  mineral,  plant,  map  or 
other  sheet,  to  show  to  the  children  and  ihcir  teachers 
that  their  parents  and  other  friends  were  interested  io 
their  schools,  an  interest  might  be  awakened,  and  aw 
effort  produced,  which  would  at  least  double  the  value 
of  the  schools  the  coming  season. 

If  some  three  or  four  ladies  in  each  town  (one  could 
bring  it  about)  should  unite  in  effecting  this  object, the 
results  which  must  certainly  follow,  would  give  them 
ucca.sion  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  an  object  for  the  advancement  ol  Edu¬ 
cation,  which  cannot  be  expected  from  any  other 
source. 

We  think  that  one  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  by 
a  Ladies’  Lyceum  is,  to  invite  all  tbe  female  teachers 
in  their  town  to  meet,  and  to  propose  to  iliem  to  re¬ 
quest  their  pupils  to  make  small  collections  of  money 
to  procure  a  few  books,  as  the  commencement  of  a 
Library,  a  set  of  .Apparatus,  or  some  other  collection 
which  shall  l>e  for  their  common  benefit. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  step  will  be  to  enlarge 
the  chiMren’s  hearts,  and  to  prepare  them  for  another 
and  still  another,  for  a  larger  and  a  still  larger  art  of 
tHtncvoIcnce.  Thus  a  now  character,  an  intellectual 
and  moral  character,  might  l>e  given  to  oitr  schools  in 
one  season,  which  they  might  not  otherwise  receive 
for  years,  and  until  their  present  members  were  out  of 
the  reap.'h  of  their  influence. 


R.ii.timore  Lyceum  — .About  two  years  since,  a 
l.ycciim  was  organized  in  Baltimore,  with  a  juvenile 
dcparlmoiil.w  hich  at  the  time  gave  great  interest  to  ihe 
society.  Since  that,  the  plan  of  the  institution  is  en¬ 
larged,  and  is  intended  to  bring  within  its  influence  all 
clas.scs  and  all  sections  of  the  city. 

Spirit  of  thf.  Agf — We  have  seen  the  first 
number  of  a  weekly  pi>|)er  under  the  above  title, 
wh  <h  is  certainly  deserving  the  name  il  has  taken — 
It  is  filled  with  matter  •iliogoihcr  in  the  spirit  of  the 
ago — that  is,  a  spirit  of  iniclligeiiec.  of  liberality,  and 
of  improvement.  We  hope  it  will  have  a  wide  cir- 
eulatioii,  as  there  can  hardly  be  loo  many  papers  of  a 
truly  valuable  oharaclcr,  or  too  few,  when  made  en¬ 
gines  of  a  bad  s{»irit,  or  of  worthless  trash. 

Teachers’  .AIfeti.vg. — Tbe  Teachers’  Meeting 
proposed  to  be  held  at  Andover,  on  the  JTih  of  this 
month,  is  deferred  until  the  lOih  of  April. 


IsTF.HEsriSG  riiFMiCAi.  DISCOVERY.— A  sin¬ 
gular  an<l  highly  iinporiaiit  discovery  has  recently 
been  made  bv  Messrs.  Capron  sk  Boniface,  rheinisls, 
att'haillol,  in  France.  By  a  process  '.shieh  they  keep 
scrrel.  and  to  which  they  have  gisen  lh«-  name  of 
‘  Momificaiion,’  they  have  snrreedeH,  after  pas.sing  a 
number  of  sears  in  ex|>erin;enls,  In  so  modilying  and 
pcrlceliiig  ihe  known  processes  of  preserving  bodies, 
as  to  reduce  them  to  mummies,  leaving  all  the  forms 
unaltered.  All  the  elements  of  disorgaiiizalicn  which 
sliow  themselves  in  the  human  borly  so  soon  after  death 
arc  completely  desirnyed,  and  not  only  the  external 
body  hill  all  the  veseera,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  lb® 
liver,  and  even  the  brain,  are  per'ecily  pre.«erved  ;  il>e 
leatnres  also  remain  so  porfeelly  uninjured,  that  cor¬ 
rect  portraits  mav  be  taken  at  any  length  of  time  af¬ 
ter  death,  and,  as  the  body  is  not  enveloped  in  band¬ 
ages  as  in  the  Fgvpiian  meihed.  the  natural  forms  are 
perfectly  preserved.  The  operaliou  requires  but  few 
days,  after  which  the  dead  borlies  may  be  preserved 
in  a  room  or  vault,  or  interred  in  the  ordinary- way, 
without  being  accessible  to  worms.  They  may  also 
be  exposed  to  all  the  variations  of  the  air,  either  in  a 
standing  or  silting  position,  w  ithout  undergoing  aoT 
alteration. 
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BOOK  OF  NATURE. 

CSKI  or  ATMOSPHERIC  PHENOMEXA, 
METEORS  &C. 

V^'iTHouT  entering  upon  the  vast  utility  of 
the  vDindt  in  the  world  of  art,  with  the  n.uny 
pur|>oses  to  which  they  are  made  subservient 
and  applied,  in  itavigalinn,  agriculture,  inanu* 
factures,  trade,  and  commerce;  or  recapitula¬ 
ting  what  we  have  already  said  respecting  their 
vast  import  in  the  preserving  the  equilibrium 
and  s.ilubrity  of  the  atmosphere,  we  will  brieily 
observe,  that  the  wind  may  be  said  to  act  the 
important  part  of  nature’s  great  husbandman,  by 
scattering  abroad  the  productive  principles  of  a 
iiiuliitude  of  plants ;  and  instead  of  that  imaginary 
water-bearer  which  the  ancients  traced  out 
among  the  stars,  the  eye  of  modern  philosophy 
has  discovered  in  the  operation  of  the  wind,  a 
real  Aquarius  in  the  heavens,  bearing  about  his 
precious  treasures,  and  dispensing  them  where 
most  wanted. 

Electricity  is  indeed  a-  most  powerful  agent 
in  nature,  and  we  are  probably  but  acquainted 
as  yet  with  a  small  proportion  of  its  wotiderlul 
effects;  but  frotii  what  we  do  know,  we  iiave 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  benefits  to  he  deriveil 
from  this  all-pervading  principle,  arc  numerous 
as  the  appearance  it  puts  on — are  intiiiitu  as  its 
extent.  Since  the  phcriomena  produced  by  this 
fluid  have  been  oh.servcd  with  attention,  the 
true  cause  of  thunder  ami  lightning  sectiis  to  lie 
ascertained.  As  the  motion  of  light  is  almost 
instantniieous,  and  that  of  sound  is  at  the  rate  of 
a  league  in  forty  pulsations,  the  distance  of 
thuiiiler  may  be  easily  ascertained  ;  for  if  we 
can  count  lliirtecn  pulsations  betwix  t  the  flash 
and  the  sound,  the  thunder  will  be  about  a  mile 
olf. — \  means,  however,  has  been  invcntcil,  by 
which  houses,  ships,  and  other  buildings  iiiaj’ 
be  secured  frotn  its  ravages,  and  places  of  the 
greatest  safety  in  thunder-storms  pointed  out; 
but  what  are  the  evils  experienced  from  thunder¬ 
storms  when  put  in  competition  with  tlie  advan- 
tage.s  to  be  derived  from  them  !  What  would 
the  atinosphero.  it  mav  be  observed,  become, 
but  for  the  winds?  Hut  notwithstanding  the 
blessings  derived  from  ttiose  wholesome  ventila- 
liotis,  what  would  become  of  the  atmo-phere 
Itself,  were  it  not  lor  the  loud-roaring  thunder, 
the  forked  lightning,  and  all  the  other  varieties 
of  electrical  phenomena,  which  purge  the  air  ol 
those  noxious  substances  that  arc  continually 
mixing  with  it,  and  purify  by  fire  the  upper 
regions,  where  so  many  light  inllammatory 
■ubstanccs  arc  arrested  In  their  course  ? 

There  appears  to  be  a  continual  circulation 
going  on  in  the  atmo-phere,  by  which  the 
inflammable  air  generated  between  the  tropics 
is  made  to  ascend  by  its  lightness  to  the  upper 
regions,  where,  by  the  motion  cl  the  earth,  it  is 
urged  towards  the  poles  ;  hence,  the  inllamma¬ 
tory  exhalations  continually  arriving  and  taking 
fire  as  they  approach,  are  made  to  form  those 
beautiful  appearances  called  northern  and 
southern  lifthts,  which,  although  they  are  oli 
invisible  by  the  thickness  of  the  weather,  at 
other  times  amuse  the  inhabitants  even  of  our 
climate  in  clear  frosty  weather ;  and  these 
merry  dancers,  as  the  vulgar  call  them,  are  no 
doubt  of  infinite  service  to  the  people  of  the 
polar  rcgiotis,  by  imparling  a  lengthened,  if  not 
uninterrupted  supply  of  that  light  aiul  cheerful¬ 
ness  of  which  they  would  otherwise  be  deprived 
during  their  protracted  winter. 

Were  it  not  for  the  bcnelicial  operations  ol 
the  electric  spark,  which  is  always  rcaily  at  the 
eimmand  of  its  maker,  to  kindle  these  combusti- 
ble  materials  before  tlicy  become  suiricienlly 
•ccuinulaled  to  involve  the  whole  in  one  tini- 
vcrsal  conflagration,  the  wrirld,  it  is  probable, 
would  long  ere  now  have  been  destroyed  by  lire. 
There  is  no  occasion  (acc  irding  'to  the  opinion  ol 
so  lie  theorists)  for  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  comet 
to  complete  this  work  of  destruction.  The 
Almighty  has  only  to  suspend  the  operations  of 
h\i  fiery  meteors,  and  the  elements  will  soon 
become  sulhcienlly  inflammatory  to  catch  fire 
by  a  single  spark  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  those  terrific 
monitors  of  the  gazing  crowd,  instead  of  being 
certain  indications  that  an  incensed  Deity  is 
about  to  inflict  the  effect  of  his  hot  displeasure 
on  a  guilty  world,  acroixling  to  the  language  of 
philosophy  and  the  whispers  of  religion,  aie 
rather  convincing  tokens  tliat  ‘  II  is  mercy  is  not 
yet  clean  gone,  that  the  Lord  has  not  forgotten 
to  he  gracious.’ 

The  use  of  fogs  and  mists  on  the  fender  herbs 
in  the  absence  of  rain,  is  well  known  to  the 
grazier  and  agriculturist;  and  «n  sensible  was 
the  good  man  of  the  land  of  Uz  of  the  itnpor- 
tance  of  what  some  may  reckon  among  the 
inferior  kinds  of  watery  meteors  (although  it  is 
the  surest  and  most  universal  which  the  wise 
Ruler  of  the  World  makes  use  of  to  render  the 
earth  fruitful)  that,  when  he  asks  the  question, 

‘  Ha*  the  rain  a  father?’  he  does  not  forget  to 
»dd,  ‘  Who  has  begotten  the  drops  of  the  dew  ?  ’ 

From  the  clouds  proceed  not  only  those  fer¬ 
tilizing  showers  thiitdrop  down  fatness,  and  the 
windy  current*  that  to  a  surprising  degree 
agitate  the  air  in  warm  climates,  but  by  inter¬ 
vening  betwixt  the  earth  and  the  scorching  ray 
of  the  sun,  they  serve  as  screens  to  protect  from 
injury  the  grass  and  tender  herbs,  ami  also  act 
the  part  of  conducting  mediums  by  which  the 
electric  fluid  is  conveyed  not  only  from  the 
atmosphere  to  the  earth,  and  from  the  earth  to 
the  atmosphere,  but  from  one  end  of  the  heavens 
to  the  other. 

Of  all  the  blessings  poured  out  of  the  treasures 
of  Providence,  there  is  none  perhaps  ©f  which 
man  is  more  sensible  than  that  of  rain.  What 
an  alteration  on  the  face  of  the  earth  docs  a 
seasonable  shower  produce!  No  wonder  that 
tbs  Psalmist,  when  eontemplating  such  a  scene, 


breaks  out  in  such  language  as  this;  ‘Thou 
visitest  the  earth  and  waterest  it:  thou  makes!  it 
soft  with  showers:  thou  blesses!  the  sprinkling 
thereof;  the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side: 
the  pastures  arc  clothed  with  flocks:  the  valleys 
also  are  covered  over  with  corn,  they  shout  for 
joy,  tliey  also  sing.’  Nay,  the  very  manner  in 
which  this  blessing  is  made  to  descend,  claims  at 
once  our  admiration  and  gratitude  ;  for  in  general 
the  rain  descends  in  gentle  showers,  but  in  the 
case  of  thunder  there  is  an  exception,  when  it 
pours  down  with  impetuosity  and  in  torrents; 
but  let  it  be  remarked,  that  here  it  acts  the  part 
of  a  life  preserver,  for  when  once  wet,  our 
clothes  become  e.xccllent  conductors  to  carry  off 
tlie  electric  fluid  to  the  earth  I 

Even  frost  and  snow  have  their  uses.  Hail 
is  known  to  cool  the  air  in  summer,  and  experi¬ 
ence  has  demonstrated,  that  ‘  nature  could  not 
give  a  better  covering  than  snow  to  secure  the 
corn,  the  plants,  and  trees  from  the  efl'ects  of 
cold  in  winter;  and  if  a  frost  succeeds  after  a 
ploughed  field  lias  been  well  watered  by  the 
autumnal  rains,  the  particles  of  the  earth  dilate 
and  separate,  and  the  spring  then  comjilctes  the 
making  the  earth  light,  moveable,  and  fit  to 
receive  the  kindly  inllucnce  of  the  sun  and  tine 
weather.’ 

IValer-spouts  at  sea  seem  to  proceed  from  the 
-‘ame  cause  as  whirlwinds  upon  land,  and  if 
these  serve  the  purpose  of  carrying  up  the 
superabundance  of  the  electric  fluid  from  the 
earth  to  tlie  nt.nosphcre,  as  is  with  good  reason 
supposed,  their  utility  in  the  economy  of  nature 
must  be  apparent. 

With  regard  to  those  illusory  appearances 
that  we  behold  in  the  heavens,  do  they  not  teach 
us  in  a  language  plain,  evident,  and  forcible, 
how  easily  we  may  be  deceived  by  our 
senses,  and  of  the  consequent  importance  ol 
placing  our  actions  under  the  guidance  of  that 
RE.vso.v  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute 
creation,  and  was  kindly  given  liiin  as  a  lamp  to 
his  feet,  and  a  light  to  his  path. 

n'is  Reason  our  Great  Master  holds  .so  dear ; 

’Tis  Reason  s  rights  His  wrath  resents; 

’Tis  Reason’s  voice  obeyed  His  glories  crown; 

To  give  lost  Reason  life.  He  poured  bis  own. 

CHANUES  OK  THE  SE.ASOIVS,  AND  VICISSI- 
TUDES  OF  DAY  .VND  NIGHT. 

‘  These,  as  they  change,  almighty  father, these 
Are  but  the  varied  god.  The  rolling  year 
1$  full  of  thee’  ’ 

The  Earth,  surrounded  by  the  Atmosphere, 
remains  not  at  rest ;  for.  as  we  observed  in  a 
preceding  chapter,  the  latter  is  made  to  revolve 
with  the  former  in  its  diurnal  motion,  and  to 
circle  w  ith  it  in  its  annual  course. 

Hefore  proceeding  farther  in  our  re.«earchos, 
we  will,  therefore,  turn  our  attention  for  a  few 
minutes  to  this  Iwolold  motion  of  the  earth, 
which,  although  it  would  not,  but  for  external 
objects,  h*  perceptible  to  our  senses,  is  rendered 
e.vireniely  important  on  account  of  the  beneficial 
effects  it  produces. 

‘Of  all  the  effects  resulting  from  this  admira¬ 
ble  scene  of  things,  (says  Honnycaslle,)  nothing 
can  be  more  pleasing  and  agreeable  to  a  philo¬ 
sophic  mind,  than  the  alternate  succession  of  day 

and  night,  and  the  regular  returns  of  the  seasons. 
When  the  sun  first  appears  in  the  horizon,  all 
nature  is  animated  by  his  presence;  the  mag¬ 
nificent  theatre  of  the  universe  opens  gradually 
to  our  view,  and  every  object  around  us  excites 
ideas  of  pleasure,  admiration,  and  wonder.  After 
riding  in  all  his  brightness  through  the  vault  of 
heaven,  he  is  again  hidden  from  our  sight ;  and 
.vc  are  now  presented  with  a  new  spectacle  of 
equal  grandeur  and  sublimity.  The  heavens 
arc  on  a  sudden  covered  with  innumerable  stars  ; 
the  moon,  rising  in  clouded  majesty,  unveils  her 
peerless  light;  whilst  the  silent  solemnity  of  the 
scene,  fills  the  mind  with  sentiments  and  ideas 
beyond  the  power  of  language  to  express. 

‘  V’ariety  is  the  source  ol  every  pleasure;  and 
the  bountiful  Author  of  Nature,  in  the  magnifi- 
.cent  display  of  his  wisdom  and  power,  has 
afforded  us  every  possible  means  of  entertain¬ 
ment  and  instruction. —  What  a  pleasing  succes- 
-;ion  of  scenes  results  from  tl;c  gradual  vicissitudes 
of  the  seasons!  Summer,  Winter,  Spring,  and 
.Autumn,  lead  us  insensibly  through  the  varied 
circle  of  the  year  ;  and  are  no  less  pleasing  to 
the  mind,  than  necessary  towards  bringing  to 
maturity  the  various  productions  of  the  earth. 
Whether  tlie  sun  flames  on  the  tropic,  or  pours 
his  mild  effulgence  from  the  equator,  we  equally 
rejoice  in  his  presence,  and  adore  that  Omnis¬ 
cient  Being  who  gave  him  his  appointed  course, 
and  prescribed  the  bounds  which  he  can  never 
pass.’ 

But  how  is  this  pleasing  and  useful  variety 
produced  ? — How  is  this  perpetual  succe.ssion  of 
Day  and  Night,  of  Spring  and  Summer,  of 
Autumn  and  Winter,  kept  up  ?  It  is  by  means 
simple,  but  evidently  striking,  to  the  man  of 
science  and  discernment.  By  the  revolution  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis  once  in  twenty-four  hours, 
we  have  the  alternate  succession  of  day  and 
night ; — by  its  annual  circuit  round  the  sun, 
together  with  the  inclination  of  its  pole*  (lying 
always  in  the  same  direction)  to  the  plane  of  its 
orbit,  we  experience  all  that  variety  of  season, 
which  is  so  indispeu.sabiy  necessary  for  the 
springing  up,  ripening,  and  ingathering  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth. 

By  this  constitution  of  things,  that  part  of  the 
earth’s  surface  which  is  turned  towards  the  sun, 
must  have  the  largest  .share  of  his  visible 
presence  at  the  time  ;  hence,  when  the  earth  is 
south  of  that  luminary,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
regions  north  of  the  equator,  must  have  their 
Summer;  and,  on  the  contrary,  those  who  dwell 
in  th#  southern  latitudes,  must  have  their 


Winter  ;  but  reverse  the  case,  and  suppose  the 
earth  in  that  part  of  her  orbit  which  is  north  of 
the  sun,  and  the  inhabitants  between  the  equator 
and  south  pole  must  have  their  longest  days, 
while  those  who  dwell  on  the  opposite  side,  ot 
course,  must  have  the  shortest.  At  the  equi¬ 
noctial  points,  the  axis  of  the  earth  being  parallel 
to  the  sun,  and  neither  turned  into,  nor  out  troro 
him,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  at  those  precise 
limes,  and  no  other,  the  days  and  nights  must  be 
equal  throughout  the  globe  ;  for  the  instant  that 
the  north  pole  gets  beyond  the  vernal  equinox 
in  Spring,  it  immerges  into  the  sun’s  light,  and 
the  people  who  inhabit  the  arctic  regions,. have 
six  months  of  perpetual  day  ;  whila  those  at  the 
.south  pole,  or  contrary  extremity  of  the  earth, 
have  an  equal  duration  of  protracted  night.  At 
the  opposite  season  of  the  autumnal  equinox ,  the 
reverse  takes  place.  In  the  intermediate  spaces 
between  the  poles  and  the  equator,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  experience  all  that  vicissitude  of  light  and 
shade,  to  w  hich  their  situations  expose  them ; 
and  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  globe,  may  be 
tolerably  well  illustrated  by  suspending  a  large 
woiMlen  bowl  from  the  hand,  and  making  it 
revolve  round  a  lighted  candle,  with  its  axis 
inclined  a  little  to  one  side,  and  pointing  always 
in  the  same  direction.  If,  at  the  same  time,  this 
bowl  could  be  made  to  turn  incessantly  round  on 
its  axis  in  the  progress  of  its  revolution,  it  would 
iiflbrd  a  pretty  accurate  iilca  how  the  vicissitudes 
of  day  and  night  are  produced. 

Let  us  attend  a  little  to  some  of  the  beneficial 
consequences  of  this  ‘  ever  varying,  everchaiig- 
ing  scene.’  Spring  is  charactei  izeil  as  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  renovation  of  nature  ;  in  which  aniiiiah 
and  vegetables,  excited  by  the  kindly  influence 
of  returning  warmth,  shake  off  the  torpid  inac¬ 
tion  of  winter,  and  prepare  for  the  continuance 
and  increase  of  their  several  species.  ‘A  soft 
and  pleasing  languor,  interrupted  only  by  the 
gradual  progression  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
tribes  towards  their  state  of  maturity,  forms  the 
leading  character  of  Summer.  In  .Autumn  the 
promise  of  the  spring  is  fulfilled.  The  silent 
and  gradual  progress  of  maturation  is  completed, 
and  human  industry  beholds  with  triumph  the 
rich  produefion  of  it.s  toil.  The  unvarying 
sympfons  of  approaching  Winter  now  warn 
several  of  the  winged  tribes  to  prepare  lor  their 
aerial  voyage  to  those  hajipy  climates  where  no 
deficiency  of  food  or  shelter  can  ever  distress 
them ;  and,  about  the  .same  time,  other  fowls  ol 
hardier  constitutions,  which  are  contented  w  ith 
escaping  the  iron  winters  of  the  arctic  regions, 
arrive  to  supply  their  place.  From  the  fall  ol 
the  leaf,  anti  withering  of  the  herb,  an  unvary¬ 
ing  death-likc  torpor  oppresses  almost  the  whole 
vegetable  creation,  and  a  considerable  part  ol 
the  animal,  durng  this  entire  portion  of  the  year : 
but  this  .state  is  not  always  to  continue;  it  is  a 
time  of  renovation  and  refreshment; — a  time 
shall  come,  when  many  that  sleep  in  the  dust 
shall  awake,  and  shine  forth  gloriously  at  the 
return  of  spring. 

Day  ir  the  season  of  labor  and  activity;  Night 
is  the  time  for  rest  and  repose.  Man  goeth 
forth  to  his  work  and  to  his  labor  in  the  morning, 
and  returns  to  recruit  his  exhausted  power.*  in 
the  evening;  and  what  an  admirable  provision 
for  this  purpose  is  sleep,  which  introiluces  a  most 
welcome  vacation,  bo;h  for  the  soul  and  body, 
during  which  the  exercises  of  the  brain,  and  the 
labors  of  the  hands,  are  at  once  discontinued 

These  are  some  of  the  inestimable  blessings 
derived  from  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  tlie 
alternate  succession  of  day  and  night ;  but  to 
man  they  speak  abso  a  moral  lesson. 

- ‘  Behold,  fond  man  ! 

.^ec  here  iliy  picinred  life  ;  pass  some  few  years 
Thy  llowcring  .S()rlng,  thy  Summer’s  ardent  strength 
Thy  sober  .Autumn  lading  into  age 
And  pale  coneluding  Winter  comes  at  last, 

.And  shuts  the  scene.  Ah  !  whither  now  are  fled 
Those  dreams  of  greatness - 

- Virtue  sole  survives, 

Immortal  never-fading  friend  of  man.’ 

‘  Each  night  we  die,  each  day  are  born  anew.’ 


The  following  exquisite  lines  wore  composed  by 
St.  Leger  L.  Carter,  Esq. ;  formerly  of  the  Senate  of 
V’irginia.  The  subject  was  suggested  to  his  mind  in 
the  streets  of  Richmond,  by  the  happy  and  indepen¬ 
dent  hearing  ol  a  wagoner  from  .Augusta,  who  drives 
a  fine  team,  and  is  moreover  an  excellent  model  of 
health  and  contcntcdiiess.— iS'taunfon  Spectator. 

The  AVagoner. 

I've  often  thought,  if  I  were  asked 
Whose  lot  I  envied  most — 

What  one  I  thought  most  lightly  tasked. 

Of  man’s  unnumbered  host, — 

I’d  say,  I’d  be  a  mountain  boy. 

And  drive  a  noble  team — wo  hoy! 

Wo  hoy  !  I’d  cry. 

And  lightly  fly 
Into  my  saddle-seat; 

My  rein  I’d  slack. 

My  whip  I’d  crack — 

What  music  is  so  sweet  ? 

Six  blacks  I’d  drive  of  ample  chest, 

All  carrying  high  the  heau — 

All  harness'd  tight,  and  gaily  drest. 

In  winkers  tipped  with  red  ; 

Oh  yes.  I’d  be  a  mountain  boy, 

•And  such  a  team  I’d  drive — wo  hoy! 

Wo  hoy  !  I’d  cry — 

The  lint  would  fly — 

Wo  hoy !  Dobbin — Ball ! 

Their  feet  should  ring — 

And  I  would  sing — 

I’d  sing  my  fal-de-ral ! 

My  bells  would  tingle,  tingle-ling. 

Beneath  each  bear-skin  cap — 

And  as  I  saw  them  swing  and  swing, 


I’d  be  the  merriest  chap ; 

Yes;  then  I’d  be  a  mountain  boy. 

And  drive  a  jingling  team — wo  hoy  ! 

Wo  hoy !  I’d  cry — 

My  words  should  fly — 

Each  horse  should  prick  his  ear! 

With  tightened  chain, 

My  lumbering  wain 
W ould  move  in  its  career. 

The  golden  sparks— you’d  see  them  spring 
Beneath  my  horse’s  tread ; 

Each  tail — I’d  braid  it  up  with  string 
Of  blue  or  flaunting  red  ; 

So  does,  you  know,  the  mountain  boy, 

AVho  drives  the  dashing  team — wo  hoy  ! 
AVo  hoy  !  I’d  cry — 

Each  horse’s  eye 
With  hre  would  seem  to  burn ; 

With  lifted  head. 

And  nostril  spread. 

They’d  seem  the  earth  to  spurn. 

They’d  champ  the  bit  and  fling  the  foam, 
.As  they  dragged  on  my  load — 

And  I  would  think  ot  that  distant  home. 
And  whistle  on  the  road; 

Oh,  would  1  were  a  mountain  boy  ! 

I’d  drive  a  six-horse  team — W'o  hoy! 

Wo  hoy  I  I’d  cry. 

Now,  by  yon  sky, 

I’d  sooner  drive  those  steeds. 

Than  win  renown. 

Or  wear  a  crown 
Won  by  victorious  deeds ; 

For  crowns  oft  press  the  languid  head. 

And  health  the  wearer  shuns — 

And  victory  trampling  on  the  dead 
May  do  tor  Goths  ami  Huns  ! 

Seek  them  who  will — they  have  no  joys 
For  mountain  l.ads  and  wagon  boys. 


QUESTIONS  ON  LYCEU.M  No.  31. 

W HERE  was  Linnxus  born,  and  in  what  year  ? 

AA’Iiat  was  his  early  progress  in  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  school  exercises  ? 

To  what  employment  did  his  father  put  him, 
when  he  gave  up  his  studies  ? 

Who  induced  the  father  of  Liiinrcus  to  with¬ 
draw  his  son  from  his  mechanical  employment  ? 

AVere  Ms  means  abundant  or  scanty,  in  his 
early  progress  in  Natural  Science  ? 

AV'lien  did  he  first  conceive  an  idea  of  a  new 
arrangement  of  pla:ils  ? 

By  whom  was  he  sent  on  a  scientific  four  . 
through  Lajilaiid,  and  at  what  expense? 

With  whom  did  he  afterwards  visit  Lapland, 
and  for  what  purpose  ? 

What  professorship  did  he  hold  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Upsal  ? 

What  arc  the  two  general  divisio-is  of  mineral 
coal  ?  and  w  hat  are  some  of  the  varieties  of  an¬ 
thracite  coal  ? 

What  is  the  appearance  of  slaty  coal,  when 
burning  ? 

AA’hat  effect  has  the  sulpliurct  of  iron  upon 
coal  ? 

Which  is  preferred  by  blacksmiths  who  have 
used  both  kinds  of  ccal,  anthracite  or  charcoal  ? 

AVith  which  can  Id.icksmiths  perform  the  nio.st 
work,  charcoal  or  anthracite  ? 

AA'hat  part  of  Europe  isdisfingiii.shed  lor  Gip- 
.sies,  and  what  is  their  charaotcr  ? 

AA'hat  is  the  tendency  of  attraction,  and  what 
arc  some  of  the  different  kintls  ? 

AA'hat  is  the  cause  of  weight? 

AA'hat  kind  of  attraction  gives  strength  to  dif¬ 
ferent  substances  ? 

Do  fluids  possess  any  attraction  of  colicsion  ? 

AA'hat  is  motion,  and  what  are  some  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  ? 

In  what  School  Lyceum  in  Boston  are  lectures 
given  by  its  members  ? 

Into  how  many  climates  is  the  earth  divided  ? 

AA'hich  have  the  warmest  climate,  a  continent 
or  islands  in  the  same  latitude  ? 

How  many  Lyceum  Agents  are  needed  to 
supply  the  country  ? 

AA'hat  arc  some  of  tlie  most  common  uses  of 
the  atmosphere  ? 

What  other  parts  of  creation  docvi  it  aflfect  ex¬ 
cept  animals  ? 

AA'hat  effect  has  the  atmospliere  upon  vegeta¬ 
bles  ?  and  how  are  minerals  affected  by  it 

Has  the  atmosphere  any  connection  with  light  ? 

AA'hich  of  our  senses  are  affected  by  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  ? 

Is  there  any  air  in  water  ? 

Do  fishes  require  air  for  their  subsistence  ? 

AA'hat  favorable  effects  have  winds  upon  the 
ocean  ? 

If  the  ocean  were  at  rest,  into  what  state 
would  it  be  reduced 

In  what  different  states  is  water  sustained  in 
the  atmosphere  ? 

What  is  the  cause  of  rainbow*  .- 


